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The Learning Laboratory 

in 

Adult Basic Education 



Many administrators of Ohio Adult Basic Education pro- 
grams, in an effort to provide optimal opportunities to 
students who have less than an eighth-grade education or its 
functional equivalency, are currently developing imaginative 
approaches for program improvement. One approach has 
been the development of learning laboratories in which self- 
instructional techniques are used. 

A learning laboratory contains an accumulation of 
commercially available or locally constructed programmed 
and self-instructional materials, which provide an educational 
program designed to meet adult objectives, needs, and abili- 
ties. A coordinator, as the person' in charge of a learning 
laboratory is called, has responsibilities more encompassing 
than those of a teacher in the traditional classroom. 

Several factors differentiate the learning laboratory from 
traditional classroom teaching. Among these factors are . . . 
—the highly individualized program designed for each adult 
learner. 

-the flexible schedule possible for each student. 

—the role played by the learning laboratory coordinator. 

An effort has been made in this publication to provide an 
overview of the learning laboratory concept as it is being 
implemented in the Ohio Adult Basic Education Program. 
Hopefully, the information will be of value to program 
directors, to learning laboratory coordinators who are cur- 
rently operating learning laboratories, to persons interested in 
establishing learning laboratories, and to teachers who utilize 
programmed materials in the traditional classroom. 
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The Laboratory 



Ideally, a separate room should be set aside for fulltime 
use, particularly since many learning laboratories are open 
during the day as well as the evening. Such a room should 
have sufficient shelving for all regularly used instructional 
materials. Storage space should be provided for equipment 
and more costly materials. 

If a separate room is not available, a suitable alternate 
should be found. For example, a school library usually lends 
itself to the learning laboratory concept better than a regular 
classroom. A high school or junior high classroom with large 
desks is preferable to an elementary classroom. Within a 
secondary school, adults may feel more at ease in an indus- 
trial arts or home economics room than in another type of 
classroom. If suitable space is not available within a school 
building, other community resources should be considered. 
In many instances, community agencies or private businesses 
are most willing to provide space. 

The number of adults that can meet in a laboratory is 
determined by the space available, the number of hours the 
laboratory is open, the availability of aides, the experience of 
the coordinator or coordinators, and the funds available. 
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A well-equipped learning laboratory should allow for 
individual preference by providing both carrels and tables for 
student use. An adult often prefers a carrel because it affords 
a better opportunity for concentration without distraction. 
Also, a beginning student may prefer the privacy of a carrel 
in order to use a wider range of materials. Another advantage 
of carrels is that they are especially suitable for certain kinds 
of equipment designed for use with programmed materials. 
Because of the space required for the use of various materials, 
tables are superior to desks, and in some cases are superior to 
carrels. 

The coordinator’s desk, or primary work area, should be 
positioned to provide a clear view of as many student areas as 
possible. 



Instructional materials should be systematically organized 
for easy student access. A recommended system--if the 
physical setting of the room permits-is arranging all 
materials alphabetically by subject areas. Programs placed in 
each subject area location should be internally positioned 
according to reading level, progressing from the most basic to 
the most advanced levels. 

If materials and equipment cannot be stored in the room 
used as a learning laboratory, portable carts can be obtained 
or constructed for storage and transportation purposes. With 
carts, materials can be used in several locations within a 
building and can be readily moved to facilities outside the 
public school. 



Ideally, learning laboratories should be in operation at 
least ten to twelve hours daily, with hours of 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m. being desirable. Students should spend a minimum 
of two to four hours a week in the laboratory, but may work 
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as many additional hours as they desire. Students enrolled in 
a full-day learning laboratory program do not experience 
scheduling problems due to irregular working hours, baby 
sitting difficulties, or the many other problems that cause 
sporadic attendance or separation from the traditional Adult 
Basic Education program. 

If budget or staff limitations preclude the ability to 
implement a full-time laboratory, oth;r options exist. One 
possibility is a part-time laboratory that is open four evenings 
per week. Another consideration is keeping the laboratory 
open through the day and the evening with responsibilities 
shared by two coordinators and one or more aides. 

A laboratory, which is open ten to twelve hours a day, 
staffed by a full-time coordinator and aide, can effectively 
serve one hundred fifty or more students. The work schedule 
can be arranged so that either the coordinator or aide is 
available at all times. A part-time laboratory open four 
evenings per week, staffed by a coordinator, working alone, 
can serve an enrollment of fifty or more students. 



Costs for the operation of a laboratory vary with the 
number of hours it is open, local salary schedules, the 
number of adults to be served, and the instructional materials 
required. 



Experience has shown that the cost of operating a 
learning laboratory compares favorably with the operating 
costs of a traditional classroom. This is primarily because of 
the difference in the number of students that can be served in 
the two settings. Joe Carter, Director of Learning Labora- 
tories in North Carolina, states, “The cost per student 
contact hour can be significantly reduced in the setting of a 
learning laboratory as compared with the cost of a traditional 
classroom.” 
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The Coordinator 



The key to the development of a successful learning 
laboratory in Adult Basic Education lies in the careful 
selection and training of the coordinator. The quality of 
performance by the coordinator spells the difference between 
success or failure. 




To be successful, the coordinator should be . . . 

—experienced in counseling techniques. 

-knowledgeable in self-instructional techniques. 

—familiar with the needs of adult learners. 

-well organized and adaptable. 

-able to solve educational problems and make related 
decisions. 

Adult students, in many instances, are sensitive about 
educational needs, economic status, race, sex, and age. li 

Therefore a person selected as a learning laboratory co- 
ordinator must be able to . . . 

—make each student feel accepted. 

—help the student overcome obstacles encountered in his 
educational program. 

-handle referrals to other agencies, when necessary. 

—make recommendations for job placement, vocational 
training, or other schooling. 
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First Assignment 

When a coordinator first receives a learning laboratory 
assignment, he should be allowed time to become thoroughly 
familiar with all materials to be used under h’s direction. 
Until he becomes acquainted with programming techniques 
and feels at ease with them, he should not introduce 
materials to students. Actual completion of all programs, 
frame by frame, and study of the various manuals and 
references are the best methods of familiarization. See page 
28 for suggested reference materials. 

Pre-service and in-service training for coordinators can 
provide valuable instruction in the use of programmed 
materials and related areas such as student placement or 
techniques of self instruction. Publishers are often quite 
willing to send consultants to provide training. Experienced 
coordinators can explain how particular materials can be used 
in actual learning situations. Visits to nearby learning 
laboratories and attendance of in-service meetings conducted 
by other school districts may be helpful. 





The Coordinator's Role 



The traditional role of the teacher changes with the 
laboratory approach to learning. With traditional instruction, 
primary interaction takes place between the student and the 
teacher. In the learning laboratory, the primary interaction is 
between the student and the programmed materials, with the 
coordinator functioning as a facilitator of learning. As a 
facilitator, the coordinator brings together the student and 
the information to be learned . . . 

-by placing the student in a program where he will be 
successful. 

—by serving as a resource person when the student has 
questions or experiences difficulty. 

—by evaluating periodic tests as they are presented in the 
program. 

A coordinator’s function as a counselor begins with the 
initial interview with each student to be assigned to the 
learning laboratory. At that time, the student should be 
helped to clarify his objectives. A realistic schedule of time 
the student will spend in the laboratory should be estab- 
lished. Gains that can be expected within various periods of 
time should be projected. A skillful coordinator, acting in a 
counselor role, often helps the student to rephrase generally 
stated objectives into specific terms and then helps the 
student set reasonably attainable short-term goals. Long- 
range satisfaction with achievement is the likely result. 

In a learning laboratory, the coordinator is relieved of the 
time-consuming tasks of presenting information, supervising 
group activities, and checking students’ routine work. He is 
free to devote time to activities that supplement the basic 
concepts presented by programmed materials. He has time to 
help individuals and small groups meet selected educational 
needs. Thus, a learning laboratory setting, rather than 
becoming dehumanizing and impersonal, presents a 
coordinator with increased opportunities for individual inter- 
personal relationships with students. The extent to which 
these relationships grow depends largely on the interests and 
efforts of the coordinator. 
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Supportive Staff 



Supportive personnel who can make significant contri- 
butions to the success of a laboratory include aides, 
counselors, recruiters, and curriculum specialists. While the 
support of all listed personnel can be quite valuable, 
employment of an aide to assist each coordinator should be 
given high priority. 
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Individuals presently working as aides in learning 
laboratories, or who might be recruited to work as aides, 
come from a variety of backgrounds. These include house- 
wives, part-time college students, trainees in vocational 
education programs, and “graduates” of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion programs. 



Unless an exception is made because a person is in a 
special training program or is a learning center “graduate,” 
each aide should have a high school diploma or a reasonable 
equivalent. Other qualifications to seek include interest in 
working with undereducated adults; ability to speak, read, 
and write standard English; ability to follow directions and 
carry tasks to completion; and positive personal charac- 
teristics. 



Systematic training of aides is essential. The type of 
training, however, will vary from district to district, 
depending on the number of aides and their experience 
backgrounds. 



All services performed by aides must be non-ins tructional 
This limitation does not minimize their potential value; 
instead, it provides coordinators with the challenge of 
devoting full time to professional duties. Services an aide may 
perform include . . . 

-filing and cataloging materials in appropriate locations, 
-assisting in the operation of audiovisual equipment, 
—helping students in the use of programmed materials, 
—maintaining individual student records and files. 
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Programmed Instruction 



Of the various instructional materials to choose from for 
use in learning laboratories, programmed materials have been 
the most prevalent and most effective. 

( The "What" ) 

of Programmeii Instruction 

Programmed learning is a procedure of self instruction in 
which concepts to be learned are presented to individual 
learners in small units that are organized in a -ogical, 
cumulative sequence. Each learner uses specially prepared 
programmed materials that leads him through a series of 
specific understandings designed to communicate the desired 
information to him. 

Information can be programmed in a variety of ways. 
Reusable books, consumable books, filmstrips, inserts for 
teaching machines, and still pictures are the most commonly 
used media. Equipment, ranging in cost from a few dollars to 
thousands of dollars, can make substantial contributions to 
programmed learning. As a general rule, however, com- 
mercially prepared soft-cover booklets are found to be very 
effective and practical, particularly since concepts can be 
presented in small self-contained packages at minimal cost. 

To be programmed, information must be broken into 
specific concepts and presented to the learner in individual 
units, cd\\Qd frames. A frame consists of a picture, a sentence, 
a paragraph, an equation, or a formula and a pupil-response 
item. The first part of the frame should contain a single idea; 
the second portion should require the student to respond in a 
manner that indicates he understood what he saw or read 
within the frame. A question may have to be answered, a 
blank filled in, or a problem solved. Whatever the form of the 
concept and the required response, frames must be organized 
sequentially and cumulatively. 
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Programmed learning is based on the theory of reinforce- 
ment. Essential to this theory is the assumption that an 
individual can learn by observing the consequences of his 
own actions. When a learner makes a correct response, he is 
reinforced by the knowledge that the response is correct. 
Furthermore, this reinforcement is strengthened by the fact 
that it immediately follows the correct response and that this 
reinforcement is repeated in the conceptual development set 
forth in the following frame. 

Self-instruction is possible because the learner, if placed 
at the proper level in well-developed programmed materials, 
meets instant and continued success. This success reinforces 
the learner and motivates him to continue with the program. 
The learner, aware that he is learning, regards his learning 
experiences as enjoyable. For an adult whose previous formal 
educational experiences provided only frustration and failure, 
immediate success is essential if he is to continue in an 
educational program. 

The planned procedures inherent in programmed 
materials not only make individualized instruction possible 
but practical. Specific objectives can be achieved; errors and 
frustrations can be reduced; and student motivation can be 
increased. Goals that once seemed impossible can be attained 
in remarkably short periods of time. 
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Programmed instruction has many advantages for use 
with students enrolled in Adult Basic Education learning 
laboratories. Small learning steps, active responding, imme- 
diate reinforcement, self-pacing, and progress tests are but a 
few advantages. 

When using programmed materials, each individual can 
proceed at his own level of competence and learn successfully 
at his own rate. Since each learner works at his optimal 
functional level and sets his own pace, frustration is reduced. 
Individual needs are met on a variety of levels-educational, 
social, and psychological. 

Scheduling is flexible. A student’s progress will not be 
affected by how often he can come to the laboratory or by 
how long he can stay. 

Periodic checks of progress and achievement are built 
into programmed materials. Methods for maintaining records 
of learning experiences are included. These techniques, which 
enforce student awareness of daily and weekly progress, are 
immediate and self-administered. No time is lost when the 
coordinator spends time with another student. Furthermore, 
no student needs to face embarrassment through fellow 
students awareness of his problems in skill mastery. 

The coordinator in the learning laboratory has more 
freedom. Instead of instructing all students together in a 
lock-step manner, he is truly able to give attention to 
individual students and to plan educational programs to meet 
their needs and goals. 
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The Selection 
of Programmed Matenals 

Programmed learning materials to be used in learning 
laboratories should be selected on the basis of the contribu- 
tion they can make to the educational objectives of the local 
Adult Basic Education Program and on their appropriateness 
for adult use. Soundness of programming techniques ^Jarity 
of concept presentations, and depth of student-response 
items should be studied carefully before any materials are 
purchased. 

A good manual should accompany any set of worthwhile 
programmed materials. It should be logically organized, 
concise, and readily understood by any coordinator using the 
materials. Manual content should include . . . 

-an overview of the program, its purpose, and its anticipated 
effectiveness. 

-a listing of skills developed. 

-a description of the materials and how they are to be used, 
-student-placement procedures. 

-a method for introducing students to the materials, 
-practical ideas for learning laboratory or classroom use. 
—suggestions related to testing and evaluation. 

-an explanation of student and coordinator record-keeping 
systems. 

Other information about each set of programmed 
materials that may be available includes . . . 

-the scope and sequence of the entire instructional program, 
—description of field testing and pertinent test data, 
-concrete evidence of past effectiveness with adult learners, 
-rationale for tests used to assess student progress. 

— practicality (cost, durability of nonconsumable items, etc.). 

An evaluation checklist, similar to the example on the 
following page can be developed to fit local selection criteria. 
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The Adult Student 
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As a part of his initial contact with a coordinator, each 
prospective student is introduced to the laboratory, given 
diagnostic tests, and helped to clarify his educational goals. 
After test results have been analyzed, the coordinator places 
the student in an educational program designed to meet the 
student’s specific goals and educational needs. The adult 
student then works at his own pace and at his own level of 
ability. ^ 
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Collectint Basic Information 



Each student should be interviewed, counseled, and 
tested individually before being placed in a program. 
Preferably, student-coordinator interviews should be 
scheduled on an individual basis. Arrangements are best if 
made by phone, or in person, so that a mutually agreed time 
can be established. 



During the initial interview, the coordinator—not the 
prospective student-should complete a locally developed 
basic information form similar to the example shown on the 
following page. The reverse side of the form could be used 
for recording test data and placement recommendations. (See 
the sample form on page 24.) 
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Explaining the Laboratory 
and the Program 

Depending on the amount of time the prospective 
student can spend during his initial interview with the 
coordinator, possible areas beyond completion of the basic 
information form that could be covered include: 

• A simplified explanation of programmed learning and how 
it differs from traditional classroom instruction. 

• A short tour of the laboratory, which may include 
demonstrations of materials and equipment. 

• Discussion of a realistic commitment of hours per week to 
be spent in the laboratory. 

Caution must be exercised that the time commitment is 
realistic. Some adults are overly enthusiastic and plan without 
allowing for responsibility to home, family, and employer. Others 
may desire a minimum number of hours below that time thought 
to be essential for progress. A minimum of two to four hours a 
week, or of two hours per program per week, should be spent in 
the laboratory. 

• Clarification of student needs and goals. 

• Explanation of testing and placement procedures. 

Prepare the student for diagnostic testing in a manner that 
does not frighten him. Be sure he knows that testing assists in 
making proper placement that helps to insure success in 
accomplishing goals, if the student is willing and has time to stay, 
give him one test— perhaps reading-even though it is his initial 
visit. 

• Establishment of good student-coordinator rapport. 

( hacing the Student 

Immediately after a student has been interviewed and his 
goals have been clarified, a program should be prescribed that 
will meet the student where he is and lead him toward his 



goals. Diagnostic testing needed for placement purposes 
should be completed as soon as possible. Reading and 
mathematics tests should be included. If a reading level of 
sixth grade or above is established, testing in English grammar 
is also recommended. Various commercially produced tests 
suitable for use with adult students are available. In some 
cases, test scores are correlated with student placement 
recommendations for specific instructional programs. 

Initial student placement usually should be in reading or 
English. A second subject can be added later, when the 
student has made sufficient progress in the first program. 
Few students should initially work on more than one 
program at a time, or ever work on more than two programs 
concurrently. 

After a program is prescribed, the final choice of the 
course should be up to the student. If a student is reluctant 
to try a recommended program, he should-if possible— be 
allowed to try an alternate program of his choice. In either 
case, the coordinator should periodically check student 
progress and recommend any needed changes in program 
placement. 

Placement should be on a level where the student can 
maintain an eighty-five percent or better level of efficiency. 
If doubt exists as to initial placement, the coordinator should 
advise a lower level where the student can be successful 
rather than a higher level where frustration may result. Ideal 
placement should challenge the student, not bore him. He 
should be kept on a level that will promote maximum 
motivation and learning. 

Although students can learn through the use of 
programmed materials at almost every level of educational 
proficiency, students testing at the third-grade level or below 
in reading may experience problems in using programmed 
instruction. Students who are functionally or totally illiterate 
may need small group or individual instruction in phonics 
and other basic reading skills before moving into programmed 
materials. 
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Records 



Various records will need to be developed to keep 
inventory of available programs, to chart enrollment and 
schedules, and to help students keep track of their progress. 

Since the types of records to be used and the specific 
information to be included will vary from district to district, 
the samples included in this section are for illustration 
purposes only and, if used, should be modified as necessary 




Sample time sheet with simulated 
responses. Could be used on a clip- 
board or posted on a bulletin board. 
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' i Sample chart listing programs available 

1 \ in a particular laboratory. Could be 

! j used as a wall chart or a mimeographed 

i sheet for student notebooks. 
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Sample form to be used by the student 
to record progress in a particular pro- 
gtuitu Designed foY student noteboo s. 
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Sample card for recording both 
program progress and test results. 
Designed for use on index cards. 
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Sample card for recording pertinent information 
about a student’s enrollment and his progress. 
Designed for coordinator use as a cumulative record. 
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Do’s and Don’ts 



The learning laboratory approach with its concentration 
on programmed learning is not a panacea for Adult Basic 
Education Programs. A realistic appraisal indicates that 
programmed learning should be approached with the 
optimism that is essential for success, but with full awareness 
of potential trouble spots and possible disadvantages. 

With careful planning and preparation, programmed 
learning can be successful. Without proper planning and 
preparation, lack of success can almost be guaranteed. 

Keys to Success 

The school district planning to initiate the learning 
laboratory concept into its Adult Basic Education Program or 
needing to evaluate its on-going learning laboratory activities 
should find the following suggestions helpful: 

-a separate room-or a suitable alternate such as a library, an 
industrial arts or home economics room, or a classroom 
with adult-size desks-should be available for use as a 
learning laboratory. 

—storage areas and shelving, both with easy access, should be 
available for instructional materials and equipment. 

-programmed materials, and related equipment, should be 
carefully selected on the basis of the contribution they 
can make to the educational objectives of the local program 
and on their appropriateness for adult use. 

-materials should be shelved or stored in an organized 
manner, preferably arranged by subject areas and internally 
organized by reading levels. 

-each coordinator should be carefully selected and, before 
being assigned students, be assisted in understanding the 
needs of adult learners and allowed sufficient time for 
familarization with available programs. 

—coordinators should have pre-service and in-service training. 
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—students should be interviewed, tested, and counseled 
individually and introduced to the learning center one at a 
time. 

—initial student contact should include completion of a basic 
information form, clarification of student goals, discussion 
of programmed learning concepts, and arrangements for 
diagnostic testing and program placement. 

—accurate student placement is essential. Students should 
initially be placed in one program only (usually reading or 
English), with a second program added later— when student 
ability merits. 

—program assignment should be at a level where the student 
will achieve with eighty-five percent or better proficiency. 

—students who are functionally or totally illiterate (perhaps 
those testing below the third-grade level in reading) may 
require small group or individual instruction in phonics and 
other basic reading skills before being assigned programmed 
materials. 

—systems for necessary records should be developed and 
current files should be maintained for each student. 




\ . Failure If. i 

If a district does not adhere to the preceding keys to 

success, the learning laboratory approach to Adult Basic 

Education programming is likely to result in failure, particu- 
larly if . . . 

—a wide selection of programs (three or more, if possible) is 
not available-programs that present similar concepts on 
the same reading level, that present similar concepts at 
various reading levels, and that are written by different 
authors so that student learning style and progress can be 
matched to author teaching style. 

-a supervisor hands his coordinators programmed materials 
and expects them to proceed without a knowledge of 
programmed learning and self-instructional techniques. 

-the coordinator does not have a thorough knowledge of the 
total curriculum, of specific instructional objectives, and of 
the role of programmed learning in meeting program 
objectives. 

—the programmed materials are poorly written or inap- 
propriate and the coordinator is not aware of the problems 
because he did not work the pupil-response exercises 
himself. 

—the coordinator has not determined the prerequisite skills a 
student needs before being assigned to a particular 
program. 

—the student is not oriented properly to programmed 
learning— how it differs from traditional learning; what the 
learner must give to the program; and what he can expect. 

“the reading level of the program is not compatible with the 
reading level of the student using it. 

—each student in a class is lock-stepped through a set of 
programmed materials, doing every frame whether he needs 
the information or not. 

-a student uses programmed materials exclusively with no 
human interaction. 
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